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JOSEPH M. GARRISON 
Sermon on page five. 


Dr. Garrison (abvve), is known 


throughout the church for his sig- 


nal work with students for the 
General Assembly. In_ both his 
pastorates he has served beside a 
campus. Right, above, is shown 
the Columbia, Mo., First church, 
where a campaign is now under- 
way to build a new church and 
student center. Now he is pastor 
of the Church of the Covenant, 


Greensboro, N. C. (right). 
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@ THE CHRISTIAN WAY IN 
OUR PRESENT WORLD (II) 
By D. P. McGeachy 


THE BARDEN BILL 
By E. McNeill Poteat 


AUTUMN AND EVERGREEN 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


THE REORGANIZATION 
Second Installment 














Letters to the Editors 





Director of Movement Defends School System 





Grand Rapids Story 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK of 
July 18 contains a letter to the editor from 
(Mr. Frank D. Allen in which he gives his 
reactions to your news item (June 27) per- 
taining to the Reavis’ report on the Grand 
Rapids public school system. In comment- 
ing on this letter you make the statement, 
“With all the shortcomings of the public 
(and other) schools it does not seem to 
us that the way to improve them is to 
pull out of them. Rather, it is to make 
them what they should be.” 

THE PEOPLE who support the Chris- 
tian schools of Grand Rapids are parents 
who take seriously their God-given man- 
date to bring up their children in the fear 
of the Lord and who believe that educa- 
tion without religion is an inadequate 
preparation for life and for worthy par- 
ticipation in our democracy. To their way 
of thinking all of life, including educa- 
tion, must be related to God. 

They realize that the public school can- 
not and may not give an education that 
interprets life in the light of God’s Word. 
They are willing, therefore, to support 
their own schools in addition to paying 
taxes for the public schools, and they do 
this willingly. 

According to your logic, these people 
must send their children to the public 
schools. They must either renounce their 
conviction about giving God the promi- 
nent place that he deserves in the educa- 
tion of their children or they must make 
the public schools Christian schools so as 
to meet their needs. I cannot see how 
you could recommend either of these al- 
ternatives, (1) 

YOU ALSO IMPLY that the people in 
Grand Rapids who support the non-public 
schools are responsible for the plight of 
the public school system. You will be 
hard-pressed to prove such a charge. 

The city of Grand Rapids is bound by 
the 15 mill tax limit. In April of 1946 the 
people of Grand Rapids were given an op- 
portunity to repeal this tax limit and 
thereby appropriate more money for their 
public schools. The vote was 20,798 
against and only 7,313 in favor of repeal. 
Try as you will you cannot place the 
blame for this 3 to 1 defeat upon those 
people who send their children to non- 
public schools. According to the Reavis 
report, less than 40% of the children at- 
tend non-public schools. (2) 

ACCOUNTS of pre-election debates about 
the repeal of the 15 mill tax limit can be 
found in our public library. They are re- 
vealing. It is very difficult to find in them 
any warrant for the claim that non-public 
school supporters opposed repeal. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Reavis did not 
make use of this information that was 
available to him. In view of this, one is 
inclined to wonder if his survey is as 
scientific and objective as it is claimed to 
be. 

JOHN A. VAN BRUGGEN, 
Educational Director. 
National Union of Christian 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—We wish to make 
only two comments on this letter. q1) 
What we feel about church people pulling 
their children out of the public schools and 
forming separate schools for them is that 
this, if the trend continues, will under- 
mine our public school system. We be- 
lieve we ought to be working in the other 
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direction. Our forebears who laid the 
foundations of this country were certainly 
not concerned solely about their own 
children, but about all the children of 
the commonwealth. In the same way, 
we think, church people ought to ex- 
ercise their missionary spirit on behalf 
of the improvement of our schools for all 
the children instead of helping further 
to fragmentize our society. (2) Perhaps 
with the church people of Grand Rapids 
all voting for the amendment would not 
have changed the totals in the 1946 elec- 
tion, but we rather suspect that with their 
influence and zeal, if they had been work- 
ing diligently for the repeal of the tax 
limit, the story might be somewhat dif- 
ferent. 


Asks Revision of Confession 


To the OUTLOOK: 

In a recent editorial in your paper en- 
titled, “The Holy City Has Twelve Gates” 
(OUTLOOK, June 6) you ask a very in- 
teresting question. It is this: “We need 
the answer to this question: What should 
the man do who loves Jesus Christ with 
all his being and is irrevocably commit- 
ted to him as Lord and Savior, who cannot 
in loyalty to the Spirit of Truth, accept 
the forms (the forms ynderstand) of faith 
of another age?” 

I would suggest that the editor of THE 
OUTLOOK take some time off and rewrite 
the Confession of Faith, divesting it of 
the “thought forms” of the seventeenth 
century, and bringing it into “the thought 
forms” of the present day. Some of us 
would like to see that done. I am “from 
Missouri” (I once lived there) and I want 
to be shown. 

The Confession of Faith is not inspired, 
but every sentence in it is based on the 
Word of God and not on “the experience” 
of the men of 1643-1648. The Elizabethan 
age in English literature closed at the 
death of the queen in 1603, the King James 
Bible was published in 1611, and the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms were 
complete in 1648. Since that time the 
English language has not changed a great 
deal nor has it been improved but little, 
if any. 

Certainly the Word of God has not 
changed in that time. But if the able and 
distinguished editor will oblige us by re- 
vising or rewriting the Confession of 
Faith and bringing it into the “thought- 
forms of the present day.” I for one will 
be greatly obliged to him, and I assure 
him that if he will improve our standards 
I will be not only willing but glad to 
accept the improvement. 

Why find fault with the Confession of 
Faith unless we have something better to 
offer? Uf we have, let us have it. Our 
eyes are open and our hearts are still re- 
sponsive to the truth. 


J. E. FLOW. 
Concord, N. C. 


Vacation Fund Needs Help 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Generous friends of ministers, mission- 
aries and lay workers in the Church have 
responded so splendidly to the appeal for 
contributions to the Vacation Fund that 
it has been possible for many invitations 
to be extended to ministers and other 
full-time workers in the Church to enjoy 
a season of spiritual and physical refresh- 


ment at one of the conference centers of 
the Church. During July and August a 
large number, who have been invited, will 
be at Massanetta Springs in Virginia, 
Montreat in North Carolina, or Mo-Ranch 
in Texas in attendance upon some great 
series of lectures, hearing sermons by 
some of the day’s greatest preachers, or 
engaging in special periods of study. 

The Vacation Fund Committee is deeply 
grateful to all who have contributed so 
liberally to the pleasure and spiritual re- 
newal of others. 

One friend wrote: “We have not waited 
five minutes after reading Dr. Boggs’ let- 
ee | Seer of June 29 for we note 
that he said ‘without delay.’ ... We want 
to give ourselves the pleasure of having 
part in the Vacation Fund for Ministers.” 
From another came this word: “Mrs. H. 
and I read about the Vacation Fund in 
the June 27 issue of ........ We enclose 
our check for $25.00 to apply to the Fund 
and we pray that you will have enough 
money to help all who can come.” 

Sufficient funds have not yet been re- 
ceived to assist all whom the Committee 
would like to assist. It will be appre- 
ciated, therefore, if those in a position to 
do so will mail their contributions to Mrs. 
Ira D. Holt, treasurer of the Vacation 
Fund, Montreat, North Carolina. 


WADE H. BOGGS, Chairman, 
The Vacation Fund Committee. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Don’t Be Late 


—with your order for this year’s Going- 
to-College Handbok. The 1949 issue 
will be out in a few days; a larger pub- 
lication; better than ever. 

Last year’s issue was a complete sell- 
out with many unfilled orders. Some 
mised it. Others, earlier, wrote, tele- 
phoned or wired: 


San Antonio, Tex.: “Air Mail 25 
copies. Must have Saturday.” 


Jacksonville, Fla.: ‘‘Please send by 
return mail 50 copies.”’ 


Spartanburg, S. C.: ‘““‘We ordered 50 
copies; we need 75.”’ 


Laurinburg, N. C.: ‘“‘Please send to 
reach not later than Monday 60 copies.”’ 


Helena, Ark.: ‘‘Rush 30 copies.” 


Wilmington, N. C.: “Send immedi- 
ately 50 copies.” 


Here and there: ‘‘Send 35 copies be- 
fore Sunday.” 


“Send 25 copies. We wish to dis- 
tribute these to our young people at a 
diner given by the church in honor of 
those going to college.”’ 


ORDER TODAY to assure your 
church’s supply. 

Price: One to nine copies, 25c each; 
10 or more, 15c each. Cash with order, 
or bill be sent as directed. 


OUTLOOK: PUBLISHERS 
1 North 6th Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 





matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
10c a copy. $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Board of Church Extension Named 


Five Committees Select Members for New Agency 


Members of the new Board of Church 
Extension have been elected by their 
respective committees as follows: 


From the Home Missions Committee: 


Wm. V. Gardner, Atlanta. 
George Mauze, San Antonio. 
Ralph A. Huie,* Atlanta. 
James L. Fowle, Chattanooga. 
Warner L. Hall, Charlotte. 

N. B. Etheridge,* Norfolk. 


Negro Work Committee: 
J. McDowell Richards, Decatur, Ga. 
Arch B. Taylor,* Winston-Salem. 
J. W. McLeod,* Baton Rouge, La. , 


Evangelism: 


Frank C. Brown, Dallas. 
Lloyd Courtney, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Wm. H. McCorkle, St. Louis. 


*Laymen. 


USA Synod Commends Efforts of 


Radio Committee: 


Arthur V. Gibson, Atlanta. 
Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Little Rock. 
T. E. Veitch,* Starkville, Miss. 


Christian Relations: 


Ernest Trice Thompson, Richmond. 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta. 
George Wright,* Asheville. 


The executive secretary of the General 
Council, J. G. Patton, Jr., has been 
named to convene this new board. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION—Named to 
the new Board of Education by and 
from the Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief 
are: 

A. L. Currie, Richmond. 


Miss Alice Eastwood, Louisville. 
Frederick A. Wallis, Paris, Ky. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Barden 
Sends Telegram Supporting ‘‘Traditional American Principle’’ 


Reno, Nev. (RNS)—Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Representative Gra- 
ham A. Barden, author of the aid-to- 
education proposal which would ban 
use of Federal funds for private or 
parochial schools, were commended 
here by the California Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

A telegram sent by the synod tc 
Representative Barden and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, who endorsed the congressman’s 
proposal, praised them for “their pub- 
lic efforts to maintain the traditional 
American separation of church and state 
in the matter of Federal aid to schools.”’ 


Blasts Legalized Gambling 


The synod leveled a blast at legalized 
gambling ‘“‘because of its devastating 
moral and spiritual effects and because 
it brings with it a host of other evils.” 

In other actions, the synod com- 
mended Governor Vail Pittman, of 
Nevada, for his veto of a measure that 
would have legalized prostitution, and 
praised Governor Ear! Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, for his crime commission’s ‘‘ag- 
gressive attack on organized gambling 
interests.” 

A proposed resolution voiced op- 
position to the European rearmament 
program, but the motion was toned 


down to express ‘‘the hope that the 
arms to Europe program may not en- 
danger efforts to develop a world police 
force under the United Nations.” 


The amended resolution followed a 
talk by Dr. Jesse H. Baird, former mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, who 
said: 

“TI believe that the gospel of love can 
conquer, but until that time, I want a 
policeman on the corner and a lock 
on my door.” 


On Reclamation Law 


The synod reaffirmed a stand taken 
by the denomination’s General Assem- 
bly in 1947 urging retention of the 160- 
acre limitation feature of the federal 
reclamation law as applied to the (Ven- 
tral Valley project. 

Under present law only water for 
160 acres of land may be purchased by 
each farmer. Repeated attempts have 
been made in California to repeal the 
law so that farmers may purchase all 
the water they need. 

Repeal of the law, the synod said, 
‘“‘would strike at the heart of the family 
farm as the door would be opened for 
commercial operation of large areas, 
with government subsidy in irrigation.’’ 


Love Warns Against 
Control of Life by 


State’s Direction 


Also Says Army Does Not Give 
Discipline Which Is Needed 


Control of life by the state is one of 
the worst kinds of force which men 
have to face today, Julian Price Love, 
of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
told a Montreat, N. C., audience re- 
cently. 

“The state,’’ he said, “is the modern 
god, directing more and more the af- 
fairs of man’s life.’ 

Dr. Love gave the Bible hour ad- 
dresses on “The Person and Work of 
the Holy Spirit” during the young peo- 
ple’s leadership school of the Presby- 
terian Church, US. 

He told the young people that ‘the 
modern worldly philosophy is the wor- 
ship of the state. Many people fall for 
it because they feel it will give them 
the control they lack. 


Outer Discipline Causes Problems 


“We hear many parents whose sons 
tend to be wild say they approve of the 
military draft because army training 
will give their boys the discipline they 
need,’’ he continued. ‘‘But that is con- 
trol superimposed from without, and it 
cannot meet the real issues of the boy’s 
life, so that it naturally results in 
greater extremes of wildness and uncon- 
trol to make up for its heavy-handed- 
ness. 

‘“‘We do most assuredly need disci- 
pline,”’ said Dr. Love. “But what we 
need is the kind of discipline that comes 
from within. This is built up by the 
freedom which the Spirit of God cul- 
tivates in every soul, so that we can 
learn to discipline ourselves. If we 
don’t get that, we will inevitably yield 
to the outward kind and that will mean 
that we can get Nazified just as surely 
as ever Europe did.”’ 


People Lack Concentration 


Dr. Love said, ‘‘We often speak of 
some people as being very talented, and 
of others as having no particular gifts. 
But everyone is talented. The diffi- 
culty is that the abilities which many 
people possess are disjointed and con- 
sequently they do not result in any par- 
ticularly good result. 

“‘Now what the Spirit of God does is 
to organize them to make them effec- 








tive,” he continued. “The pre-requisite 
for any given life, to have itself or- 
ganized by the Spirit of God, is love. 
In the New Testament sense love means 
the gift of self. 

“Whenever we give ourselves away 
in love without reserve,” he said, ‘‘then 
the spirit of God can make our native 
talents useful. This kind of love gives 
us spiritual freedom.” 

“Paul says in Galatians that love 
issues in self-control. Everybody realizes 
how much we need control today. This 
is a wild age that does not know how 
to regulate itself. And that is true not 
only of young people, but older peo- 
ple as well. From all sides you hear 
the cry, ‘We’ve got to have some regu- 
lation and control.’ 


Control by Custom 


“In individual experiences this often 
means that a young person will be gov- 
erned by what others think. The only 
kind of control that regulates him is a 
control according to custom. Many a 
young fellow who can get a lot of work 
done in school by class-bell regulation 
of his studies, as soon as he gets out of 
school where there are no class bells, 
wastes his time. He doesn’t know how 
to control his feelings or get himself 
to work, unless there is some external 
direction like the classroom bell. Now, 
what the Spirit of God does is to put 
within the boy the principle of self- 
control so that he can direct himself 
without compulsion.” 


CLINTON HARRIS 


Harris Heads Committee’s 
Division on Business 


In a complete reorganization of its 
staff and service, the Assembly’s Exe- 
cutive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va., preparing to be- 
come the new Board of Education, has 


divided its functions into three areas. 


Previously announced here as the direc- 
tor or secretary of the educational pro- 
gram is John L. Fairly, former editor- 
in-chief, succeeded by Holmes Rolston, 
formerly of Charlotte, N. C. 








along the Bodrog and Tisza rivers. 
Sb ba! 


on the river’s shore. 





Evangelism on a Raft 
Hungarian Students Make 120-Mile Trip to Congregations 


Budapest. (RNS)—A group of students from the 400-year-old Prot- 
estant College of Savospatak (Reformed Church) in Northeast Hungary 
have completed a unique venture in evangelization 

They constructed a raft, invited two of their instructors to aecom- 


pany them, and travelled 120 miles visiting 11 congregations situated 


The group spent 24 hours with each congregation, teaching the mem- 
bers the melodies of the new Psalter and Hymnary to be introduced 
shortly in the Hungarian Reformed Church. 
sessions were held in the evenings, when, together with the local clergy- 


man and his flock, the students sat around a campfire in a wood or field 


A theological seminary and several high schools comprise Savospatak 
College, one of the historic Protestant schools still remaining to the Re- 
formed Chureh under terms of an agreement signed last year by state 
and chureh leaders. The agreement pledged mutual cooperation and good 
will between the government and the Hungarian Reformed Church, 


largest Protestant body in the country. 


Frequently, the teaching 








pecretary of the division of higher 
education is yet to be named. 

The third of its divisions—that of 
business—will be headed by Clinton 
Harris as general manager. Since 
January, 1948, this former elder in the 
Arkdelphia, Ark., church has been head 
of the committee’s advertising and pro- 
motion division with much of his time 
taken up with directing the publicity 
for the coming Presbyterian Men’s Con- 
vention next November in Atlanta. 

Harris’ previous experience includes 
work with the Arkansas Gazette in Lit- 
tle Rock and with General Motors. Then 
he went into business for himself in 
Arkdelphia before taking the Richmond 
position last year. 


Departments Named 


The business division of the re- 
organized agency includes the follow- 
ing departments with directors or super- 
visors: Publishing and Sales, John A. 
Burnett, Jr.; Periodicals, Mrs. Pearl 
Hubbard; Advertising and Promotion, 
to be filled; Church Relations, Bessie 
C. Lewis; Audio-Visual Aids, R. B. 
Touchton, supervisor; Production and 
Purchases, DuBose McLane; Services, 
to be filled. 

The other division of the committee 
is the treasurer’s department (John S. 
Grant) which includes the bookkeeping 
and comptroller’s offices (Marshall 
Gordon). 


RADIO 








ROBERT L. McLEOD 
August 21 


The minister of the First Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Robert L. McLeod, will be 
the preacher on the Presbyterian Hour, 
8:30 A. M. (EST), 7:30 (CST) Sun- 
day, August 21. (A week later on de- 
layed schedule over many stations.) 
Dr. McLeod’s topic is ‘‘Christ’s Com- 
mand to His Church: Teach Them to 
Observe.” H. Vance Taylor will lead 
the Presbyterian Hour choir in the 
music. 

On the following Sunday U. S. Sena- 
ter John C. Stennis, of Mississippi, a 
Presbyterian elder, will ve the speaker. 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





A Guarantee of Happiness 


“These things have I spoken unto 
you . . . that your joy might be full.” 
—John 15:11. 


not the question of a popular lec- 

turer who must tickle the ears 
of his audience to sell his wares. It is 
not the question of a psychiatrist or a 
social worker who is seeking to get us 
to talk about ourselves in the hope 
that we may see some of the places 
where we have failed, and perhaps for- 
gotten about. 

The question we are asking today 
concerning happiness was the searching 
question of our Lord as he entered upon 
his ministry. It was asked by one who 
knew more about what is in a man than 
any other has been able to see. It was 
asked by one who knew God as no other 
has so fully known him. It was asked 
by one who knew happiness in this life, 
and earnestly desired the same thing for 
all men. It was asked because it ought 
to be asked, and because there is an an- 
swer. You can be happy! 


* O YOU want happiness? This is 


Little Genuine Happiness Today 


The age in which we live is charac- 
terized by many great achievements, 
but in the matter of genuine happi- 
ness we seem to have lost ground. The 
most tragic outcome in human life to- 
day is found in the fact that there is 
so little genuine happiness in a world 
designed by God to afford a man so 
much happiness. Many people who are 
successful as far as business and posi- 
tion go are admittedly unhappy. Those 
who stubbornly refuse to admit their 
unhappiness often reflect it in their 
faces and in their nervous systems. A 
good many succeed in appearing happy, 
but they do not deceive themselves. 
They are like actors who wear a made 
smile all through their act. This is 
achieved, so they say, by framing the 
muscles of the face as though they were 
going to say the word, ‘“theese.’’ While 
this works on the outside it does not 
zo deep enough. 

That Jesus should begin his ministry 
with a word about happiness is signifi- 
cant. It reflected a frank effort to bring 
out in the open an issue that men like 
to hide within themselves. It was a 
definite suggestion that unhappiness has 
a way of dwarfing one’s relation to God 
and to one’s associates. It was a 
courageous proposal that men measure 
the worth of their Christianity in a 
very personal and practical way. 

Throughout the whole of Jesus’ 
ministry we find him working hard to 
point out the way of life that leads to 
a sense of abundant living. The one 
reward Jesus offered to those who took 
up their journey with him was that of 
happiness in this life and “in the world 
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By JOSEPH M. GARRISON 
& 


to come life everlasting.”” He did not 
promise ease. Indeed, he promised a 
very difficult and narrow way. 


“Straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” He did not 
promise riches. His most frequent 
warning had to do with the dangers men 
confront in seeking that form of wealth. 
‘“‘How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter the kingdom of God.’ He did 
not offer privileged positions, such as 
front seats and first places. Rather, he 
said, ‘‘He who would be great must be 
your servant.’’ But Jesus did offer a 
guarantee of happiness. Each of the 
first ten sentences of the Sermon on 


the Mount rings with the invitation, 


you can be happy! 


1. A Self-Giving Spirit 


Like anything that is guaranteed, cer- 
tain conditions were attached. For one 
thing, Jesus’ guarantee of happiness 
rested on the achievement of a kindly 
and generous self-giving spirit. That is 
what John Foster Dulles is talking 
about when he suggests that ‘the 
church’s task is to preserve in our 
nation human sympathy and compassion 
such as Jesus had when he saw the 
multitude.” This is the thing Daniels 
and Squires have said more recently 
in their discussion, “A Road to Atomic 
Peace,’’ in which they urge the people 
of the United States to show worthy 
proof of their concern for peace in a 
courageous disarmament program. 


Go down the road with Jesus. Watch 
him as he stops to take little children 
in his arms and bless them—his dis- 
ciples thought this a waste of time. 
Yet how often people have found real 
happiness in that kind of self-giving. 
The happiest people I have known are 
mothers and fathers who, with meagre 


means, have managed to see their chil- 
dren through college and making a good 
start in life. These parents often had 
little to give along the way but them- 
selves, but they gave that generously. 
Nothing more important can be given. 

Listen to Jesus as he talks with the 
woman at the well of Samaria. Con- 
sider that warm expression of interest 
when he reached out his hand and 
touched the leper. Follow his eyes as 
he looked around to see who had faith 
enough to touch the hem of his gar- 
ment. For the most part, as men see 
things, all these were very ugly cir- 
cumstances, but within them Jesus 
found happiness through the gift of him- 
self in a healing ministry. 

So it is with us. This experience of 
self-giving is not confined to family 
groups who have been blessed with 
children, and to vocations which defi- 
nitely aim at human betterment. It 
can be expressed in all we do and among 
all we meet along the everyday road. 


Normal Contacts of the Day 


Most of this self-giving of Jesus after 
all was rather simple. He gave his time, 
his concern, and his love. The thing 
that brought him happiness was within 
the normal contacts of the day. It was 
not something that occurred when he 
went up to the temple at some hour 
of public worship. 

It is true that some seem to have so 
much more to give than others have. 
But we all have something. Whatever 
that something may be that is our 
chance at happiness when we possess 
it with a spirit of generous self-giving. 

A friend recently handed me a little 
book which bore the title, “Try Giving 
Yourself Away.” The author of the 
book, a business man, describes in a 
simple and practical way how he ran 
into this idea of self-giving. The thing 
he gave away was an idea which he 
came upon by chance. While riding 
on a midnight train, he learned that 
two trains along the road would meet 





of that church. 


college students. 


Minister and His Work. 





HIS MONTH’S preacher from this pulpit is now pastor of the Church of 
T Covenant, Greensboro, N. C., where he has served since 1945. 

Garrison, in addition to the customary ministry, serves large student 
groups as he has done since his ordination. 
ordination by Atlanta Presbytery, was as associate pastor of the First church, 
Columbia, Mo., hard-by the great University of Missouri, with additional re- 
sponsibilities for Stephens and Christian Colleges. 
His work with and for students was so outstanding that after 
eight years he became the first director of student work for the General As- 
sembly where he continued until 1945. 
of ‘‘Heads Up for College,’’ a book designed for the religious orientation of 
Dr. Garrison is a native of Covington, Ga., a graduate of 
Davidson College and Columbia Seminary, with a Master of Arts from Missouri 
and an honorary Doctorate from Davidson. 
for his synod and chairman of his presbytery’s (Orange) commission on the 
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His first assignment, following 


In 1933 he became pastor 


During that time he was the author 


He is chairman of student work 














during the night. Out of curiosity he 
asked of a trainman, ‘“‘Where do the 
Centuries meet?’ When he settled 
down in his berth for the night, the idea 
turned around in his mind, ‘‘Where the 
Centuries meet.” ‘“That’s a good ad- 
vertising slogan,’ he thought to him- 
self. ‘Tomorrow I will write the rail- 
road company about it.’ 

Early the next day he wrote a letter 
to the officials of the company, and 
gave them his idea. Weeks passed, and 
one day as he went into a railroad sta- 
tion he saw a new calendar on the wall. 
It pictured two trains passing in the 
night. The headlights of the engine 
of one train threw a beam of light along 
the track ahead. The rear lights of 
the last car of the second train were 
fading into the night ahead. Below 
was the caption, ‘‘Where the Centuries 
meet.” A new insight began to stir in 
his soul. Here was something of him- 
self which he had given away. Im- 
mediately a new sense of meaning came 
into his life and a new tool was at 
his disposal. Beginning with that he 
started a conscious effort to give him- 
self away in other ways. Sometimes 
it was a word of appreciation for a meal 
well served, or a play well acted. Some- 
times it was a small bag of popcorn 
for hungry-eyed .children standing 
around a popcorn stand. He had found 
the road to happiness. 


We Think Only of Money 

Now, our idea of giving like our idea 
of getting has grown too commercial. 
When we think of giving we immediately 
think of money. That is one way cer- 
tainly to give of one’s self, for money, 
after all, is a part of us. Some people 
would be much happier if they would 
try giving away all that they have and 
start over again with less, but giving 
of money in itself is not a guarantee 
of happiness. Jesus did not mention 
this in his ten-point program for happi- 
ness. There is no record where Jesus 
gave any man money. In the temple 
we find Jesus watching others as they 
cast in their gifts, but the record does 
not say that he brought a material gift. 
He gave himself. 

The early churchmen were wiser than 
many modern churchmen. Somewhere 
along the way they learned to give 
themselves away first and then bring 
their material offerings. 

One certain condition then attached 
to Jesus’ guarantee of happiness is that 
there must be specific, and energetic 
self-giving—giving that helps someone, 
giving that makes the giver feel good. 


2. Begin With First Things 


A second condition which Jesus at- 
tached to his guarantee of happiness 
might be called a ready response. ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness."’ ‘First be reconciled to 
thy brother and then come and offer 
thy gift . . at the altar.”’ 

Many of our failures in this generous 
self-giving are time problems. If we 
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had more time, we feel that there is 
so much more we could and would do. 

The one thing we seem to do least 
about is this matter of time. Distance 
has almost disappeared as one of our 
planes completes a non-stop flight 
around the world. Synthetic materials 
have almost eliminated any fear of a 
shortage in vital raw materials. But it 
is different with time. Whether you 
look down at the sun dial in a beau- 
tiful garden or look up at the Big Ben 
from the heart of London’s business cen- 
ter you get the same answer. Each in- 
strument in a way measures out time, 
but they do not change the amount of 
time that we have. 

On one side this is a word of hope. 
Tt could be worse for most of us. It 
could be that indifference had posses- 
sion of us and that we do not really 
care for ourselves and others. It could 
be that we are completely blind to the 
possibilities for being a blessing in this 
world. To reduce our problem to a 
matter of time is in a sense encourag- 
ing. But on the other side since it is 
a time problem we are utterly hope- 
less in the matter of gaining more time. 
The only alternative is in taking time 
for the things which make for happi- 
ness. An unknown writer leaves these 
words: 


Today is ours— 

Its joys, its melodies, its flowers; 

Small duties, loving deeds, words of 
cheer; 

The chance to smile away a frown, a 
tear. 

Tomorrow is unborn, nor can we stray, 

No matter how we try, one step beyond 
today! 


Tomorrow Is Tomorrow 


In a dream a man sat in a conference 
which was being held by evil spirits. 
The conference had been called to dis- 
cuss ways in which man might be led 
to destroy himself. One evil spirit sug- 
gested that he would go to earth and 
sell man on the idea that there is no 
God. A second suggested that he would 
go and try to get rid of Jesus Christ 
by convincing man that Jesus was only 
a man. The third proposed that he 
would go and persuade man that there 
is no God, no Savior, no heaven and 
no hell. All were agreed that man 
would not believe these things. Finally, 
one said, ‘‘Let me go. I'll tell them 
there is a God, there is a Savior, there 
is a heaven and a hell, but I’ll tell them 
also there is no hurry—tomorrow will 


* 


Contrasts in Epitaphs 


SCHISMATIC. Wrecker of churches. 
Contender for fine points in the faith. 
Conqueror by dividing. 

versus 

PEACEMAKER. Builder of churches. 
Contender for a faith. Conqueror by 
uniting. 

Which epitaph would you choose for 
yourself? 

—The Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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do.” Evidently this is the devil that 
is loose. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
we are trying to project ourselves into 
time that we do not have. Until we 
are willing to begin with first things, 
happiness will be something we are 
seeking tomorrow—and tomorrow never 
comes. When Jesus said, ‘Follow me 
and I will make you to become,” he 
was calling for a definite beginning in 
time. Happines is not something we are 
going to have tomorrow, it is something 
we possess today or it isn’t ours. Our 
concern and our effort in self-giving 
must be moved up where it belongs into 
the first place of every day. 





3. Attitude of Genuine Humility 


The third condition which Jesus at- 
tached to his guarantee of happiness is 
to be found in the attitude of genuine 
humility. This is the opposite to the 
proud and self-sufficient spirit which 
leaves no room for faith in God and 
removes all concern for others. It is 
more than joining up with a group, or 
being orthodox in one’s faith in God. It 
is a matter of possessing a new heart, 
a new mind, and a completely turning 
upside down in one’s sense of values. 

It is a sad day in a person’s life when 
everything looks bad, andis bad. There 
is very little inspiration in a steady diet 
of failure, frustration and fear. When 
men meet nothing but that in life they 
quit looking for work. When they see 
nothing but that a 16th floor window 
becomes a welcomed way out. But it 
is another sad day when people are con- 
tent and complacent and turn loose of 
high yearnings. 

The spirit of humility goes a long way 
in enabling us to take hold of the 
things we must deal with to find happi- 
ness. The person who possesses the true 
spirit of humility does not have to pre- 
tend that he is right, for he finds that 
his wrongness can be forgiven. He does 
not need to waste time trying to defend 
his position, and his prejudice; rather 
he hears the Galilean call, and becomes 
concerned with the road ahead. He does 
not need to be over-anxious about the 
things of the world for his central con- 
cern is that of being a faithful trustee 
of what God has given him. He does 
not have to run from trouble and hard- 
ship for he feels the supporting hand 
of God. 

He can look up and say, ‘Father,’ 
“My Father,” “Our Father.’’ He can 
look around and share that glorious 
insight of Jesus, “In as much as you did 
it unto one of the least, you did it unto 
me.”’ He can look within himself and 
say, “Create within me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” 

These things show in a man’s face. 
They kindle hope in the heart. They 
fill a man’s hands with blessings. He 
knows the joy of salvation, and the 
world knows it too. We call this hap- 
piness, and it can be ours. ‘These 
things have I spoken unto you 
that your joy might be full.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The Christian Way in Our Present World 


Part IZ. 


N OUR FIRST ARTICLE the claim 

was made that there is something 

wrong with us and with our world. 
The depths to which individual lives 
may and sometimes do fall and the sore 
plight of the world around us—these 
are matters that admit of no debate. 
Then we insisted that God was not re- 
sponsible for our individual sin or for 
any sin or shame or suffering. Finally, 
it was asserted that the Reformation 
and the Bible hold to these positions 
and so left us command and example to 
busy ourselves in an effort to bring in 
the day when all will be righted and 
God crowned over all and blessed for- 
ever. 

We may sum all this up by saying 
that our Lord and Savior commanded 
us to be perfect as our Father in heaven 
is perfect and he himself was crucified 
hy the rulers of this world because 
they did not recognize the Prince of 
Glory when he came. He wrote no 
elaborate code of procedure, but he 
taught and lived such principles ds 
leave us in no doubt as to our ideals 
and our practices. As Dr. Moses Hoge 
used to say, “Christ came to put a new 
face on the world by putting a new 
heart into it.” For this purpose was 
the Son of God manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil. 


No Wrong or Impractical Christ 


Now, no reader of these lines is going 
to hold either that Christ was mistaken 
or that he laid down impractical sug- 
gestions that can only be carried out in 
some future dispensation or some future 
world. We are unanimous in holding 
that we are to be like Christ and that 
we are to live like him here and now. 
We exhort each other saying, ‘‘Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” and we even go so far as to 
say, “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ that magn is none of Christ’s 
at al.” 


Of course, we differ as to details—it 
is a part of our glory that God made 
us free, not automata or robots to be 
guided even as the most glorious sun is 
guided in a fixed and inevitable course, 
but made in God’s likeness, able to re- 
spond and to obey, that having suffered 
with him we may also reign with him. 
There are wise men who say that the 
only way we can explain suffering is to 
hold that there is a something to be won 
that lies far beyond our fondest imagin- 
ings. The cretin and the idiot will be 
partakers of the divine nature and the 
Sodoms and Gomorrahs will be cities of 
the Great King. 
mendous—our wild hope who 
scorn!” 


shall 


It could well be argued that Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Dr. Scofield are to be 
classed together in this matter of seek- 
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“This is our faith tre- . 


By D. P. McGEACHY 
* 


ing today to bring in the Kingdom of 
God. Some of us may be puzzled as 
to what Niebuhr means by his phrase, 
“beyond history,’ but we get at least 
enough out of the words to feel the 
same sort of creeping paralysis that 
comes over us when we read Scofield. 
According to Scofield, we have to wait 
for a time when Christ himself appears 
to set up a literal throne in JerusaJem 
and by “force not persuasion” brings 
in the Golden Age. One of this vastly 
varied school of Bible students (?) was 
saying a year or two ago that Ezekiel 
38 and 39 were to be literally fulfilled 
and that the buzzards (the word is 
quoted exactly) were already gathering 
in unprecedented numbers for the feast 
that God had promised them when he 
had enticed Gog and Magog into the 
Holy Land so that he could kill five- 
sixths of such a countless host that for 
seven years the dwellers in Israel’s cities 
will be busy burying bones and ridding 
the land of its fearful smell. If we 
think people who have sense enough 
to vote do not lap up that sort of ab- 
surdity then we are not acquainted with 
the facts. The solemn soothsayer we 
have been quoting made for several 
years quite a handsome living for him- 
self and for his school (?) because men 
and women everywhere poured their 
gifts into his treasury and _ grieved 
mightily when he died last year. But 
not one of these pitiful leaders ever 
took part in any reform movement, for 
most of them think any effort on our 
part to better conditions is heresy of 
the deepest dye. It is the position of 
these articles that it is both our duty 
and our privilege to be busy here and 
now with the assurance that God works 
with us and that by his help our best 
hopes and more may be realized. 


“Little More, Little More”’ 


Of course, there are those who are 
saying that the Kingdom is already 
coming and that there is nothing for 
us to do but to go on in ways already 
outlined and customary and that a little 
move praying and a little more giving 
and a little more patience will be 
enough to insure the results. It is pos- 
sible to make a brave show in statistics 
and figures, but it is the whole claim 
of these articles that the main obstacle 
in the way of the Kingdom’s coming is 
in ourselves and that the Christian 
Church is herself in need of revolution- 
ary arousement and revival. Of course, 
it would be a wonderful thing if every- 
body began to give a tenth to the work 
of the church. Of course, it would make 
a difference if everybody began to keep 
the Sabbath and to spend the day in 
worship and evangelism. We might well 
make a new study of our Larger Cate- 


chism and see if we can live up to those 
stringent regulations. But the point of 
these articles is that such matters as 
these ought to be no more than starting 
points. 


What Is the Gospel? 


Men say, “Stick to preaching the 
gospel—that is all the church dare to 
do if she is to be true to her Lord.” 
Well enough, but the $64 question is, 
What does the gospel really mean? 

One of the most wonderful ‘‘revivals” 
that ever swept America immediately 
preceded the War Between the States. 
Men heard “the gospel,’”’ accepted their 
Savior and instantly went about kill- 
ing their brothers. Most of the good 
gospel believers of the South offered 
their lives to perpetuate the institution 
of slavery. It was evidently not 
enough for the church to “stick to the 
gospel” in that case, and the same thing 
might be true again. 

We may as well face the fact that it 
is not orthodoxy (important as that 
is) that saves a soul or brings in the 
Kingdom. The Pharisees were ortho- 
dox enough and devoted to tithings and 
fastings, but they crucified our Lord and 
this has been illustrated ten thousand 
times in history. As humbly and as 
fully as possible we ought to take up 
the practical question in our final 
article. 

(Next week, the third in the series.) 
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The Reorganization 
Hi. STEPS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


Twenty-nine agencies which were 
charged with the Assembly’s work and 
reported to it have been reduced to 
eleven, according to the action taken at 
the 1949 Assembly. These include five 
Boards: Annuities and Relief, Educa- 
tion, World Missions, Church Exten- 
sion, Woman's Work. In addition, there 
is the Office of the General Assembly 
plus these five: Nominating Committee, 
Cooperation and Union, General Coun- 
cil, Judicial Committee, and ad interim 
committees. 

Each Board has 12-18 members. In 
addition, advisory councils will be 
formed, these to be composed of persons 
particularly skilled in their respective 
fields. The number of positions that 
any one person can hold is limited 
(through the Nominating Committee) 
and terms of office on the Boards are not 
to exceed three successive terms of 
three years each. 

The former 


thirteen benevolent 


GUEST EDITORS 


The Barden Bill 


By E. McNEILL POTEAT* 





Mr. Graham Barden, Representative 
in Congress from North Carolina’s Third 
District, has found himself the target of 
a vigorous attack by the head of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States aided and abetted by lesser dig- 
nataries of this church. The familiar 
and increasingly tiresome charge of ‘“‘bi- 
got” has arisen out of his sponsorship 
of H. R. 4643, a House Bill providing 
for Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

We are told by the hierarchy that this 
bill is anti-Catholic and un-American, 
and the attack against its author seeks 
to place the controversy it has excited in 
the category of a religious quarrel. It 
is, of course, nothing of the kind, having 
simply and solely a concern with the 
allocation of federal funds to public 
schools. The attempt to confuse this 

*Dr. Poteat is pastor of the Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh, N. C., 
formerly president of Colgate-Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and an Officer in 
Protestants and Other Americans Uni- 
ted. 





causes of the Assembly have been re- 
duced to five: World Missions, Church 
Extension, Education, Ministerial Re- 
lief and General Fund. 

In the General Fund all lesser funds 
will be cared for, such as: General 
Council, Judicial Council, Women of the 
Church, Office of the General Assem- 
bly, and the Equalization Fund. 

The Equalization Fund is provided in 
order to equalize the amounts received 
by the various Assembly agencies in 
accordance with the Assembly’s bud- 
get. Monies will be apportioned an- 
nually by the treasurer of the General 
Assembly to those agencies not receiving 
their proportionate share of the amount 
allotted them in the budget. All spe- 
cial offerings and designated receipts 
from churches and groups, but not from 
individuals, count in the budget per- 
centage (except in the case of the 
Women’s birthday offering and others 
which the Assembly may except). 

Almost everyone agrees that the 
greatest challenge to the church from 
the organizational point of view is the 
better use of its people in service. One 
of the minister’s greatest problems is 
that of administering the work of the 
church and in linking willing hands and 
minds to productive tasks. Considera- 
tion is given to the service of a per- 
sonnel director who would be a point 
of liaison for the 2,500 ministers, the 
thousands of teachers, _ secretaries, 
DREs, and others, with a full use of 
“job evaluation’? and with ways being 
sought to improve methods of work. 

Next week—More Advance Steps. 


political and educational issue by call- 
ing it a Catholic-Protestant fight is an 
old stratagem and we must not allow 
it to deflect us from the real issue and 
into unseemly religious bickering. Care- 
less references to it as a Protestant 
Catholic fight are already appearing in 
news stories. This is partly because 
there is an unclear understanding that 
often refers to the United States as a 
Protestant nation. Such language is 
that of those who identify church and 
state. Franco can say Spain is a Catho- 
lic country, but we must insist that 
America is a democratic country. The 
moment we depart from that basic con- 
cept we are endangered at many points 
by ideological controversies. Simply be- 
cause Protestants are more numerous 
than Catholics no more makes us a Prot- 
estant nation than the numerical pre- 
ponderance of women makes us a female 
country. Let us keep this fact clear 
if we do not want to fall into the danger- 
ous trap the Cardinal—purposely or 
carelessly—has set for us. We repeat: 
only in a nation where the state-church 
alliance is fixed can we give a religious 
character to matters that concern the 
administration of the State’s affairs. Of 
course there is a characteristically Prot- 
estant culture in the United States, but 
that is another matter. 


WITH THIS UNDERSTANDING we 
can see the controversy over the Barden 
Bill for what it is: a conflict between 
two conceptions of the locus of responsi- 
bility for general education and the 
manner of its support. On the one hand 
our democratic concept concedes to the 
State the right and responsibility of edu- 
eating its children in public schools. Op- 
posed to this is the Roman Catholic view 
that the State has no such right, educa- 
tion being primarily the responsibility 
of the church. This is explicitly set 
forth in a pamphlet by Paul L. Blakely, 
S. J., bearing the imprimatur of the 
late Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York. Father Blakely states that a 
Catholic ‘‘can find no tolerance for the 
opinions now almost universal in this 
country that education belongs primar- 
ily to the civil power, that the schools 
belong to the state.”” Canon Law 1374 
states: “Catholic children must not at- 
tend non-Catholic, neutral or mixed 
schools; that is, such as are open to 
non-Catholics.”” With such forthright 
consistency the Roman Church acts on 
this theory and demands that its faithful 
adherents do the same: ‘‘the first duty 
of an American Catholic father to the 
public school is ‘to keep his children out 
of it... and not to pay taxes for its 
maintenance.’ ’’ This is also from Father 
Blakely’s pamphlets. 

This then is the crux of the current 
argument. That the latter theory is 
held by a church does not make the con- 
troversy a religious one. It is a politi- 
cal measure dealing with public educa- 
tion and nothing more.—BIBLICAL 
RECORDER. 
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AUTUMN AND EVERGREEN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“As dying, and behold, we live.’’—II 
Cor. 6:9. 


FINE BIT of symbolism will be 

lost when Evergreen Church moves 

off Autumn Avenue. Evergreen 
on Autumn—that is the very name and 
place for a Christian church. Here are 
age and youth, past and present. The 
good church is not the one run by ir- 
replaceable elders or the one run by the 
Youth Movement. In it the old and the 
young work side by side and like it. 
The minister remembers age and youth 
in his sermons and other ministrations. 
Youth Goes not despise the oldsters be- 
cause they are ‘‘old-timey”’ and age does 
not discount the youngsters because 
they “do not contribute.” Youth and 
age will meet at the same altar, take 
part in the same great enterprise, pray 
to the same eternal God. ‘The church 
is one of the few places where autumnal 
age and evergreen youth can meet to- 
gether with one heart. 

In the church also the autumn of the 
past meets the evergreen present. In the 
liturgical churches the very prayers are 
ancient. There comes a thrill to those 
who join in a prayer which has been 
offered, in these very words by men and 
women famous in history, as well as by 
humble men and women by the million, 
these thousand years and more. 

In all churches the sacred Book is 
thousands of years old, its cadences 
have brought peace and hope to every 
generation since the days of Moses; 
through it the voice of God has spoken, 
not only in your village or city, but upon 
all the roads and in all the cities of the 
world—of Rome, Athens, Jerusalem. 

The truths to which the church bears 
witness have been known and loved 
these many centuries. Her hymns are 
a chain of prayers through the ages 
from the temple of Israel to the present 
day. Your grandparents were sung to 
sleep, when little children, by these 
very melodies. All the colors of autumn 
shine through the worship and the 
teaching of the church. Yet the ever- 
green present is in the church no less. 

The preacher applies the old truths 
to today’s needs, the prayers rise from 
today’s minds and will beseech the help 
of the Almighty for today and tomor- 
row. The latest educational methods 
will be used to teach the timeless truths 
of faith. The church will not face back- 
ward nor be afraid of new truth. The 
faith of yesterday will be illumined by 
the knowledge of today. 


There is a hint of decay in autumn. 
Those gold and crimson hues are 
the colors of sunset, not of sunrise. So 
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the observer, looking at the church, may 
see there only the signs of decay. Many 
a time her death has been predicted, 
many times proclaimed as a fact. There 
is always something of the decadent 
about any actual visible church. In its 
heavy load of tradition there are al- 
ways some traditions that should have 
been left by the roadside long ago. Be- 
cause the old have long had a part in 
it, it is slow to take new ways it ought 
to take. Because the old was good, it 
tends to fear the new. Lethargy and 
indolence masquerade as conservatism, 
stodginess passes off as dignity, blind 
complacency goes by the name of spirit- 
uality, formalism calls itself reverence. 

Hard by the cemetery, as it often is, 
the church to some may seem only one 
more tombstone, imposing but hollow. 
Yet that is only its appearance. For the 
church is evergreen. In the very ages 
when the cold that creeps upon the world 
seems to have reached to the heart of 
the church and its death seems some- 
thing already over and done with, there 
will arise a St. Benedict, a Luther, a 
Wesley; and among the fallen leaves of 
forgotten faith there shines again the 
evergreen that defies the winter. So 
in every particular church, those who 
look for them can find the symptoms of 
decay; but also those who have eyes 
can see the hopeful glint of evergreen. 


VERGREEN CHURCH will move 
to University Street in time. The 
change will bring it alongside the 

best in human thought and understand- 
ing, and thisis well. But the university 
will change; what today acclaims, to- 
morrow will outgrow. Man’s best 
achievements fade. But when _ these 
books are dust, and the leaves of many 
autumns lie heavy over the graves of 
these young scholars, the church will 
still be evergreen. 


Assembly Agencies Report 
Benevolences for Four Months 


Benevolences reported by Assembly 
agencies for the first four months of the 
church year are as follows: 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $26,101; increase over last year, 
$9,298. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $257,- 
427; decrease, $31,612. Program of 
Progress (net), $94,267. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $20,667; increase, $1,341. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), (Including 
Program of Progress), $110,940; de- 
crease, $7,007. 

Christian Edueation and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $69,589; increase, 
$6,191. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 





By Arthur V. Boand 


Don Miller of Union 


When you know the background of 
Donald G. Miller, professor at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, you 
are reminded of the statement that 
“God, in his Providence, allowed the 
major denominations to grow up, not 
to divide us but to enrich us.’’ Cer- 
tainly, the life of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has been 
enriched by the coming to us of Don 
Miller. 

Born in Pennsylvania, educated at 
Greenville College in Illinois, a gradu- 
ate of Biblical Seminary of New York 
with a Ph. D. from New York Univer- 
sity, Don Miller was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence of the Free Methodist Church of 
North America and was ordained eight 
years later by Baltimore Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA. Be- 
tween his licensure and his ordination 
he taught at the Pyengyang Foreign 
School in Korea, at Biblical Seminary 
and at the Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church at Gettysburg, Pa. He 
was pastor of the Highland Church, 
Street, Md., USA, when he was called 
as the assistant pastor of the Highland 
Park Presbyterian Church, US, of 
Dallas, Texas. From Dallas he went to 
the faculty of Union Seminary, where 
he rapidly won his place as a teacher 
of the Bible of first rank. His wife, 
Mary Eleanor Chambers Miller, was 
born in India of missionary parents, so 
in addition to their ecumenical theo- 
logical background, there is quite an 
Oriental flavor to the family life and 
ministry of the Millers. 

When we faced the question of get- 
ting a Bible teacher for the 1949 Mo- 
Ranch Bible Conference, from a num- 
ber of sources came the suggestion, 
“Get Don Miller, of Union Seminary, if 
you can.’”’ But, unfortunately, we were 
too late. The schedule of this popular 
young seminary Bible teacher had long 
been filled for the entire season. 

Now, in addition to his teaching, 
preaching and lecturing, his editorial 
leadership of Interpretation, the quar- 
terly journal of Bible and theology, with 
its world-wide influence, Don Miller’s 
ministry reaches into many communions 
in many lands. 

Apparently, his varied theological 
background hurt neither his orthodoxy 
nor his popularity. Rather, may it not 
be that his ministry has been the fur- 
ther enriched because of his association 
with the brethren of other groups far 
and near? 








The fear of God is ennobling—and 
saves us from conceit. The fear of man 
is crippling. How the fear of what 
others will say has cursed mankind. 
—SIR WILFRED GRENFELL. 











BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 
Meets— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








Davis and Elkins Co 
nd Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 








At the Conferences 





Snedecor Young People Join 
In Leadership School 


Young people in their annual leader- 
ship school at Montreat, N. C., this year 
had eight members of the council of 
Snedecor Memorial (the Negro) Synod 
enrolled with them. Vigorous action 
on their part in recent years had in- 
sisted that all members of the Snedecor 
Council, instead of merely the presi- 
dent, should be in their school. Greet- 
ings were brought to the school by 
George Lewis, of Hersman, IIl., modera- 
tor of the youth council of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. Harmon B. 
Ramsey, Bluefield, W. Va., pastor, in 
his Sunday sermon, told the young peo- 
ple that ‘“‘no pattern for life that is 
simply an accommodation to human 
weakness will work. The Christian 
gospel proposes an inner transformation 
of life to realize man’s possibilities and 
God’s intention.’”’ 





AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
day. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr., Principal. 











Schreiner Institute 


Military high school and junior college for boys. 
Law, Business Administration, Physical Education. 
Modern dormitories and equipment. 
Write: 


vised study. 
for school year beginning September 19. 


In the Hill Country of Texas 


Engineering, Pre-Medicai, Pre- 
Individual attention and super- 
Reservations now being received 


The Registrar; Schreiner Institute; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 








beautiful campus. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William ©. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Glee Club, Sports. 











A fully accredited 4 year college. 
Liberal Arts. Sci Bust 
Competitive 





KING COLLEGE 


Coeducational. 
Education. Four types of Scholarships: (1) 
(2) Academic (3) Grant in Aid (4) Remunerative Work. 

For information and catalog write: 
R. T. L. LISTON, Pres., Box P, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Presb, terian. Founded 1867. 








Red Springs, N. C. 


Degrees: A. B., 
Friendly, Christian Atmosphere. 





Flora Macdonald College 


Liberal Arts College with Conservatory of Music. 

B. S. in Home Economics, and B. Mus. 
- Two- Business Courses. 

One- and o-year pe 


HALBERT M. JONES, Acting President 
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Junaluska Conference-goers Back 
Hiroshima As Peace Center: 


Lake Junaluska, N. C. (RNS)—Fif- 
teen hundred church people attending 
a public meeting here approved the 
sending of a message to the mayor and 
citizens of Hiroshima, Japan, pledging 
to help make that city, when it is re- 
built, a center for world peace. 

The message also expressed sympa- 
thy for the victims of suffering and 
destruction caused by the dropping of 
the atom bomb in World War II. 

The meeting’s action was urged by 
W. F. Quillian, of Atlanta, Ga., on be- 
half of a Southwide missionary con- 
ference in session here, following an ad- 
dress by Takuo Matsumoto, principal of 
Hiroshima Girls’ School. When the city 
was bombed, 350 students of the school 
were killed. 

“Japan has not only actually but also 
constitutionally abolished armaments,”’ 
Dr. Matsumoto said. ‘‘She is the only 
country in the world today that has 
taken this bold step of absolute dis- 
armament. May the day come speedily 
when this idealistic venture of Japan 
may prove the forerunner of similar 
attempts on the part of other nations. 

“Out of the country and the city 
which experienced most bitterly the 
curse of militarism come the demand 
and the prayer for peace. We of Hiro- 
shima are planning 2nd working hard 
to make the bombed city a new center 
of peace and peacemaking in the 
world.” 


Other Religions Inadequate 


Dr. Matsumoto said Japanese people 
in general are finding Buddhism and 
other religious sects inadequate to sup- 
ply them with the needed spiritual up- 
lift. 

“They are needing a dynamic power 
which can sustain and strengthen them 
as they face the baffling and puzzling 
problems of present day life and so- 
ciety,’ he added. “Christianity has to- 
day an opportunity unparalleled in its 
100 years of history of Protestant 
evangelism in Japan. Churches are 
crowded with people eager to learn 
about Christianity.” 

Dr. Matsumoto predicted that Japan 
would not become dominated by Com- 
munism. 

“The Japanese people as a whole 
know by the inhuman treatment the 
Russians dealt them in Korea, Man- 
churia and in different parts of Siberia 
what Communism in its actual work- 
ing means and they will never let their 
country be controlled by Communists.” 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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Hear the Other Side 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


ACK IN 1891 one George Ken- 

nan, an American journalist, wrote 

a book entitled, Siberia and the 
Exile System. It provides illuminating 
reading today. 

In it, we.learn that the Program of 
the executive committee of the Russian 
Revolutionary Party as transmitted in 
the late 19th Century to the Russian 
Czar contained these words: 

“We are convinced that all social 
forms must rest upon the sanction of 
the people themselves.”’ 

And as an essential of their program 
these Russian Revolutionaries declared 
that nationalization of land and indus- 
tries, etc., must be coupled with the fol- 
lowing fundamental: ‘‘Complete free- 
dom of conscience, speech, association, 
public meeting and electioneering activ- 
ity.°° 


Now, those Revolutionaries have re- 


placed the Czar. They are the men in 


the Kremlin today. Their revolution 


succeeded. But what has happened to 


this declaration about ‘‘complete free- 


dom of conscience, speech, association. 

.” This: the successful Revolution- 
aries, now the Government of Russia 
publicly DEFEND the idea of suppress- 
ing free expressions of thought. They 
now declare these are dangerous. 

Why this outcome? For this reason 
—and mark it well: This ethical feel- 
ing about hearing the other side wasn’t 
deep within those Revolutionaries, 
wasn’t part of the atmosphere of Rus- 
sian life. It isn’t enough to have prin- 
ciples in a written program or Consti- 
tution—it must be in the heart and the 
soul. 





Yes, they say, publish the book! 


Response to Dr. Foreman’s Series Is Significant 


Excellent Idea—‘‘Your idea of pub- 
lishing in a booklet the series of articles 
by Dr. Foreman on the marriage service 
is excellent (OUTLOOK, July 18). I 
hope that it can be done at a minimum 
cost to encourage the widest circulation. 
Please send me six copies . . .”-— 
J. LEIGHTON SCOTT, West Memphis, 
Ark. 


Excellent Item—*‘ . . If published 
in attractive booklet it may be an ex- 
cellent item to place in the hands of 
couples contemplating marriage.’’— 
ALVIN DUANE SMITH, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


For First Anniversary—‘‘Hearty ap- 
proval. I believe this will be a most 
worthwhile gift-book for prospective 
brides and grooms. I shall intend to 
use it as such, or better still, if it is 
not too prohibitive in cost, I should 
like to use it as a first anniversary 
gift. The newly-weds could thus be 
thoughtfully reminded of the deeper 
meanings of that which they have ex- 
perienced in their marriage relation- 
ship. Dr. Foreman has again placed the 
church in his debt. Put me down for 
an initial order of a half-dozen copies.’’ 
—WM. H. McCORKLE, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fifty Copies—‘‘I personally would 
like to have the Foreman series and 
would probably purchase about 50 
copies if the price is not too high. I 
had hoped that the series would be 
made available in collected form. It 
is a particularly excellent piece of 
work.’—J. L. ZWINGLE, President, 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Endorse Plan—‘‘Heartily endorse the 
plan.’”’” TOM COOK, Lauerns, S. C. 
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At Least 10 or 15 for Baptist Pastor 
—‘‘If the book is not too expensive, I 
should like to have at least 10 or 15 
copies.’’—L. T. SAUNDERS, Jr., Crozet, 
Va., Baptist Church. 


Most Rewarding—‘‘Five copies. The 
articles have been most rewarding read- 
ing."—HELEN R. (Mrs. E. F.) 
HORINE, Brooks, Ky. 


Places Order—‘‘About five copies.’’— 
W. A. WILKERSON, Rutherfordton, 
N. C. 


Wide Demand ‘I believe’ there 
would be a wide demand for the book. 
I would want two or more immediately.” 
-—§S. G. STUKES, Agnes Scott, De- 
catur, Ga. 


For Each Couple—‘‘Splendid idea. 
The price should be low enough that 
the minister could afford to give one 
to each couple he marries.”—WM. E. 
GARDA, Alderson, W. Va. 


Had the Idea—‘‘I have wished that 
J could secure copies.”—MRS. W. A. 
CROSLAND, Atlanta. 


Highly Esteemed—‘“I have read the 
entire series of articles and esteem them 
most highly. I would like to have sev- 
eral copies."—MRS. H. T. DIEHL, 
Iinntington, W. Va. 


For High School Students—‘‘I hope 
you will publish the gift edition of the 
Foreman articles. Please reserve five 
copies for me if you do. . . I would 
like to give a copy to each high school 
senior from my congregations. I don’t 
know any better investment in litera- 
ture than for a church to give copies 
of these articles in that way. I wish 
I had had a number of copies when the 
teacher of domestic science in high 
school asked me to talk to the class on 
marriage last winter. The book would 
be fine as a wedding gift, but its mes- 
sage should be grasped long before a 
couple comes to be married. It is very 
late then to give advice about mar- 
riage. Many young people marry dur- 
ing their last year in high school, or 
soon after.’-—N. P. FARRIOR, Pink 
Hill, N.C. 


For Young People—‘I would like to 
be able to give a copy to every couple 
I marry and to each Senior young per- 
son.’’"—PRIESTLY CONYERS, More- 
head City, N. C. 


And many others still coming in. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Plans are being 
made looking toward the book’s publi- 


cation. Thank you for such _ over- 
whelming encouragement as_ these 
sample quotations reveal. The empha- 


sis om low sale price in a day of high 
printing cost poses a problem, but we 
will do our best and are confident that 
an attractive book at a reasonable price 
can be produced. Dr. Foreman’s 
articles in this series appeared in alter- 
nate weeks beginning February 28 and 
ending July 18. 





Wai FOLDING CHaiRs 
/ 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


te J.P REDINGTON &CO. 


DEPT. 71 SCRANTON 2,PA. 


eral WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
\ | \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 














Sunday School and 


Church Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company, Inc. 


Write for Prices and Illustrations. 


827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4085 


Manufacturers and Distributors 














GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 8-1808 610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 
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Don’t Say “‘Reverend Smithson’’! 


ND IT WON’T make it a bit better 
A if you say, “‘The Reverend Smith- 

son’’—unless you are one of those 
queer individuals such as we have 
never seen who might go about say- 
ing, ‘‘Beautiful Jones’ or ‘‘Venerable 
Johnson.’’ It would be well to say that 
the use of “The Reverend” is exactly 
the same as that of ‘‘The Honorable’”’ 
except that we have actually observed 
columnists or commentators who said 
“Honorable Vandenburg”’! 

Alexander Woollcott used to call this 
error in speech “a light-hearted vul- 
garity.”” TIME Magazine took it more 
seriously, commenting on the abolition 
of its usage by the ministers of Lansing, 
Mich., when it said: 

“Nothing so infuriates a minister 
named Jones as being called ‘‘Reverend 
Jones.” Reverend is an adjective, not 
a title. If a parson is not a doctor, 
he is, like other men, a mister.” 

So, don’t be afraid of calling a 
preacher ‘“‘Mr. Smithson.” Newspaper 
reporters need feel no qualms about 
calling a minister, just like anybody 
else, “Smithson.” Headline writers can 
do as well. 

In commenting on the protest of 
those Lansing ministers, The Christian 
Century called the error “an odious 
practice which, beginning with the 
illiterate and unchurched, has spread 
in recent years until one is no longer 
safe from it even in the columns of 
metropolitan dailies or on the platforms 
of urban churches.” 


People Ought to Know Better 


Even in the minutes of church courts 
or on printed programs you sometimes 
read: ‘‘Reverends Smithson, Simpson, 
Smith and Swanson” or “Reverends (or 
Revs.) J. T. Smithson, Wm. Simpson, 
Frank Smith and Edgar Swanson” as 
though this were a title like Doctor 
or Professor. 

Many people work to correct the 
hideous error, but still it persists. Emily 
Post does her bit to show her readers 
that they are never socially correct when 
they say “Reverend Smithson.” Frank 
Colby, in his syndicated word column, 
makes it clear: ‘‘Reverend should never 
be used as a noun. It is not a title 
like Doctor, Captain, Mayor.” 

The World Almanac puts it suc- 
cinctly: ‘A clergyman should never be 
referred to as “a Reverend” or ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘Reverend Blank.” ‘‘Revr- 
erend”’ should be used only as ‘“‘Honor- 
able” is used. It is “The Rev. Mr. 

Blank” or “The Rev. Dr. Blank” or 
“The Rev. John Blank,” bi t never “Rev. 
Blank.” 

This usage is difficult for some peo- 
ple because they think of ‘“‘reverend’”’ 
as a title like “Doctor” or “Rabbi” or 
“Father.” It is like none of these. 
Rather, it is an adjective descriptive of 
character, not of an office. You may 
describe a minister’s responsibility in 
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terms of a pastor, or a minister—he 
pastors, he ministers—-but he does not 
reverend!—at least, he ought not to! 

The fact that this is a complimentary 
term of respect is why it is bad form for 
a minister ever to use it with his own 
name—either on cards, letterheads or 
even on his church’s bulletin. Let 
others speak in this way of him, if they 
will, but never let him do so any more 
than he would have his academic de- 
grees, earned or honorary, printed be- 
side his name. 
this does not make it any better form.) 

Perhaps you have even heard a minis- 
ter answer the telephone by saying, 
“This is Rev. Smithson.’”’ He will do 
better to say, “This is J. T. Smithson”’ 
or “This is John Smithson.” And of 
course he will not sign his name as 
‘Rev. J. T. Smithson” or “The Rev. J. 
T. Smithson.” 

Some have cringed under the misuse 
of this term until the experience has 
produced jingles like these: 


There is a certain fellow 

Who makes me want to burst, 
He never fails to hail me 

“With Hello, Reverend Hurst!”’ 


If two things make bad syntax, 
This one is the first, 

When some guy introduces me 
With ‘‘This is Reverend Hurst.” 


As just a common “Mister,” 
I’d acknowledge him to durst; 
But I would like to punch the man 
Who calls me “Reverend Hurst.”’ 


No, just don’t be afraid to say ‘‘Mr. 


Smithson.” 


Here, then, in brief, are some of the 
right and wrong days of doing it: 


(The fact that some do° 


are two courses which might be fol- 
lowed. 

One course would be to teach the cor- 
rect usage as these paragraphs seek to 
do. Many people want to know what 
is considered the proper form. They 
want to understand this point. There- 
fore, if it is worth the effort, we can 
teach the correct usage by precept and 
example. 

There is, however, another course. 
How many would be willing to follow it 
is uncertain. That way would seem to 
be in the spirit of that Man of Galilee 
who never seemed much concerned 
about titles and proper recognitions and 
the like. You could never conceive of 
addressing that first Christian minister 
as “The Reverend Jesus Christ.”’ It is as 
difficult to think of speaking of any of 
the apostles so, including Paul. They 
had a simpler way about them. Doubt- 
less they would make a stand for that 
simplicity today—the sort that existed 
before ecclesiastics in the Middle Ages 
or earlier became concerned about forms 
and ceremonies and whether or not they 
were accorded the full honors due them. 

After all, the one place this word is 
used in the Bible is not about man but 
in reference to God: “Holy and rev- 
erend in his name” (Ps. 111:9). 

Someday, a band of ministers may 
rise up to renounce all that smacks of 
forms that seek to accord them a 
preferment that must be earned. For 
them, “Mister” or plain “John Smith- 
son” will be good enough. 

Perhaps that will save them from the 
fellow who shouts across the street, “‘Hi- 
ya, Rev!”’ For then he would feel free 
to call the minister John. By the way, 
there’s good New Testament warrant 
for calling a minister John. 


(Copies of this article are available 





WRONG 
1. Reverend Smithson 
2. Rev. Smithson 


. The Rev. Smithson 


4. “Reverend” 
5. Reverends (or The Revs.) 
Sampson, Smith and Swanson 
The Revs.) John 
Smithson, Wm. Sampson, Frank Smith and 
Edgar Swanson 


7. Rev. and Mrs. Smithson 


Smithson, 


6. Reverends (or 


8. Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Smithson 

(Though frequently used, this is an 
error. “Reverend” is not a noun, remem- 
ber; it is an adjective, and it is not mas- 
culine. Suppose the wife is a minister too, 
as is sometimes the case?) 


RIGHT 
1. Mr. Smithson 
2. The Rev. J. T. Smithson (If you in- 
sist, you may say Rev. J. T. Smithson, 
though it is not strictly correct) 
3. The Rev. Mr. Smithson or Mr. Smith- 
The Rev. Dr. Smithson or Dr. Smith- 
4. Mr. Smithson 
5. The Rev. Messrs. (or Messrs.) Smith- 
son, Sampson, Smith and Swanson 
6. The Reverend Messrs. (or just 
Messrs.) John Smithson, Wm. Sampson, 
Frank Smith and Edgar Swanson 
7. Mr. and Mrs. Smithson or 
The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Smithson 
8. The Rev. J. T. Smithson and Mrs. 
Smithson 
The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Smithson. 





Two Courses Proposed 


In view of the confusion resulting 
from the use and misuse of this term— 
even by some ministers—it is not sur- 
prising that the once-considered illiter- 
ate practice has made its gains. There 


in pamphlet form—to send to that news- 
paper or radio newscaster who commits 
the daily atrocity. Price: $1 per 100; 
OUT- 
LOOK, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, 
Va.) 


12 for 25c; single copy, 5 cents. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
Praise for the 





Works of God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 
Psalms 19:1-6; 65:9-13; 104:24 


The Psalms selected for our study last 
week praised the God who has revealed 
himself in history; this week it is the 
God who has revealed himself in 
nature; and next week, the God who 
has revealed himself in his word. 


I. The Anthem of the Heavens 


The two best known nature psalms are 
Psalm 8, which is included in our lesson, 
but not in the printed text, and Psalm 
19. This latter Psalm falls into two 
parts: the first part rejoices in God’s 
revelation in nature and has been chosen 
for our present study; the second part 
rejoices in God’s revelation in his Word 
and has been reserved for our study 
next week. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that only two halves make- a 
whole and that the present study taken 
by itself is incomplete. 

“The heavens declare the glory (i. e., 
the majestic nature) of God,’’ sings the 
Psalmist, ‘‘and the firmament (i. e., the 
vault of heaven, spread out over the 
earth) showeth his handiwork.’’ 

All creation is a revelation of God; 
but the heavens in their vastness, splen- 
dor, order and mystery are the most 
impressive reflection of his greatness 
and majesty. The simplest observer can 
read their message. Surely it is only 
a man whose soul is dead who has not 
at some time or another stood out in 
the night and gazed into the great 
mystery of the heavens and thrilled at 
the message of the stars. 

This proclamation is continuous and 
unceasing. “Day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.’’ The heavens by day are so 
marvelously unlike the heavens by night 
that the psalmist’s imagination conjures 
up two long processions, each member 
of which passes on the word entrusted 
to him to his successor—‘‘the blazing 
day with heaven naked but for one great 
light and the still night with all its 
stars.”’ They are “like the two parts of 
a choir chanting forth alternately the 
praise of God.’’ The day tells of splen- 
dor, power, beneficence, A. F. Kirk- 
patrick suggests, the night of vastness, 
order, mystery, beauty and repose. 

The King James rendering of verse 3 
suggests that the message of the heavens 
reaches all nations of every language 
alike and is intelligible to them. The 
Hebrew text, however, will not bear 
this interpretation. It is translated more 
accurately in the Revised Version: 
“There is no speech nor language; their 
voice is not heard.’”’ In other words, 
their message, though real, is inarticu- 
late. ‘‘For the anthem of the heavens 
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iS more universal than any speech,’’ 
writes A. E. Leslie in his recent book 
on the Psalms. “It suffers no restrict- 
ing limitations of human language. 
Israelite or Gentile receive and under- 
stand it. Educated and uneducated 
alike comprehend it. Wheresoever light 
penetrates, wheresoever darkness falls, 
there is experienced and understood 
the wordless speech of the heavens. Says 
Kittel: ‘Here is a language which speaks 
to the heart and therefore is under- 
stood over all the earth.’ ’”’ 

And so it is that this silent eloquence 
reaches from one end of the world to 
the other, as claimed by verse 4. As 
Addison writes, paraphrasing the words 
of Scripture: 


“What tho in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestial ball? 
What tho no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


In the rest of the section the poet 
singles out the sun as the chief witness 
to God’s glory and personifies it as 
though it were a king or conquering 
hero who retires each night to the tent 
or tabernacle which God has prepared 
for him behind the western horizon (an 
ancient and naive conception, one com- 
mentator remarks, but no more so than 
our modern conception of the sun sink- 
ing in the west), and who comes out 
each morning “like the bridegroom in 
all the splendor of his bridal attire, in 
all the freshness of youthful vigor and 
buoyant happiness; like the hero exult- 
ing in the consciousness of strength and 
eager to put it to the proof.”’ 

Modern commentators point out that 
the language here reflects a pagan 
background. Leslie reminds us that 
“The psalmist writes with a knowledge 
of, and under the influence of, Baby- 
lonian mythology, in which Shamash the 
sungod, was a bridegroom whose taber- 
nacle was in the sea wherein his bride 
Aya dwelt. And Shamash was a hero, 
a champion running his race and over- 
coming demons with whom he fights as 
he pursues his course across the dome 
of the sky. Sing Babyonian psalmists: 


O Shamash, on the horizon of the 
heavens hast thou risen ablaze; 

The bolt of the glorious heavens hast 
thou unlocked; 

The gates of the heavens hast thou 
opened! 

O Shamash, thine head hast thou raised 
o’er the land; 

O Shamash, with the glory of the 
heavens, thou coverest the lands: 


Light hast thou granted to the face 
of the land! 

Life’s course on the earth doest thou 
guide; 

All creatures that live, thou dost 
quicken. 

* a * 
O’er the wide earth is thy daily course, 
O’er sea and ocean, mountains, earth 
and heaven. 


“Yet while in Babylonian thought, 
Shamash, the sun, was a god, in the 
Hebrew psalmist’s conception ‘shemest,’ 
the ‘sun’ in all its glory, was but one of 
the majestic created works of God and 
but fulfills its Creator’s will.’””’ The sun 
is great, but behind the sun stands 
the Lord. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” 

We ought to be able to appreciate the 
words of the Psalmist, as well as Addi- 
son’s words quoted above today more 
than ever before. Modern science has 
pushed back the secrets of the universe, 
but the mystery of the stars is greater 
than ever. As Roy L. Smith puts it, 
“Every bigger telescope shoves back the 
horizons of God.’’ Someone has said 
that no astronomer can be an atheist. 
Napoleon, when they talked atheism to 
him, answered with one sweeping ges- 
ture: ‘‘Look up there,’’ he cried, ‘and 
tell me who made all that?” Paley, 
in answer to the same sort of talk, 
held up a watch and said: 


“Tf I were to tell you that all those 
wheels and springs and levers made 
themselves and fitted themselves to- 
gether and started running on their own 
account, wouldn’t you question my in- 
telligence? Of course you would. But 
look up at the stars. Everyone of them 
has its own appointed course and 
motion—the earth and planets around 
the sun, and the whole group pitching 
along at the rate of more than a mil- 
lion miles a day. Each star is another 
sun, with its own group of worlds rush- 
ing on through space like our own solar 
system. Yet there are no collisions, no 
disturbance, no confusion. All is quiet, 
all is efficient, all is controlled. Is it 
easier to believe that they just hap- 
pened so? Or that someone made them 
happen?”’ 


Ray Rozell, in one of the newest 
volumes treating the International Sun- 
day School lesson builds his treatment 
on the question: 

“If we had no clue to God except in 
nature, what would you think of God?’’ 
In answer to his own question he sug- 
gests the following: 1. The Universe 
declares a Creator. 2. The Universe 
shows law and order as an aspect of 
the nature of God. It follows that the 
more we learn about nature the more 
we learn about God. 3. The creation 
demonstrates the wisdom of the Creator. 
4. The works of God show forth his 
power and glory. 5. The works of God 
declare his beneficence. 6. The phy- 
sical creation teaches man his signifi- 
cance in the sight of God. 


“The first and normal reaction of a 
man is an overpowering sense of awe 
and littleness when he beholds the im- 
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mensity and the majesty of the heavens. 
When we compare the actual littleness 
and bodily weakness of man with the 
inconceivable immensity of the material 
universe, the awful might of its never- 
wearing forces, the stability of its struc- 
ture, and the unswerving constancy of 
its laws, we cannot but feel ourselves 
physically at least, a speck, an atom, a 
vapor that appears and vanishes in a 
moment . . Yet, see this man, struck 
down by the sense of his littleness and 
weakness in the presence of this incon- 
ceivable immensity and majesty, sud- 
denly lift up his head and stand trans- 
fixed by the thought that in all this 
inconceivably vast and mighty creation, 
he alone has the intelligence to appre- 
ciate it, the vision to interpret it, and 
the eternal spirit to outlast it.” 


This is the thought developed in the 
8th Psalm: 

First, the question: ‘‘When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man that thou visitest him?” Then 
the answer: “Thou hast made him but 
little lower than God, and crownest him 
with glory and honor; thou makest 
him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands; thou hast put all things 
under his feet.’’ 

What would you add to the above? 


Il. Thanksgiving for the Good Earth, 
Psalm 65:9-13 


The 65th Psalm is a hymn of praise, 
sung at one of the great festivals, per- 
haps at the new year, expressing the 
nation’s gratitude for the plenty of the 
past year. The heart of the Psalm is 
found, therefore, in the verses chosen 
for our study: 

“Thou visitest the earth and waterest 
it, thou greatly enrichest it.’’ In Pales- 
tine, water was the great desideratum, 
as it is today in the semi-arid west, 
the one thing required to turn desert 
into fruitful field. In sending the rain, 
therefore, God was enriching the 
ground, enabling it to bear. 

“The river of God is full of water.” 
The streams of Palestine as many of 
our western streams often ran dry. But 
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God’s river, whence the rain comes, is 
always full. 

In vs. 10 the poet looks back upon the 
“early rain’’ of autumn and winter 
which had prepared the ground for the 
seed and fostered its growth. It had 
been abundant and now (vss. 11ff) he 
gazes upon crops of unusual promise 
ripening for the _ harvest. Moffatt 
quotes vss. 9-10 as follows: ‘‘Thou art 
good to the earth, giving water, enrich- 
ing her greatly with rain from brimming 
streams divine; thou providest the grain 
by preparing her duly, watering well 
her furrows, soaking her ridges, soften- 
ing her with showers, and blessing all 
her growth.” 

Verse 11 refers perhaps to the “lat- 
ter’ rains, not so certain as the earlier 
rains, but bringing always a _ super- 
abundant harvest when they came. 
‘‘Wilderness’”’ in verse 12 refers to the 
uncultivated lands used for grazing as 
over against the cultivated lands or 
fields used for crops. The rain brings 
out the green grass even here, where 
before there had been only brown and 
parched earth, so that even the hills 
seem to be girded with joy. As a result 
“the pastures are clothed with flocks 
and the valleys also are covered with 
grain.”” The Psalmist seems to hear a 
hymn of glad praise rising from all these 
happy and sunny things, and ends his 
own song that he may listen to theirs: 
“They shout for joy, they also sing.”’ 

We live today under the spell of 
modern science, and forget sometimes 
that discovering the laws of nature and 
their orderly process does not finally 
explain them or lessen our dependence 
upon God. The good earth, and the sun 
and the rain which cause it to bring 
forth, even though man’s cooperation is 
necessary, are still God’s good gift to 
men. As the principles of scientific 
agriculture come to be more clearly un- 
derstood, improved method of tillage 
and soil conservation, improved seed, 
hybrid corn, rust resistant wheat and 
the like we are only learning to work 
with God to bring the harvest which he 
has made available for man. 

To exploit the soil, to continue to 
take out of the earth more than we 
return to it, to allow the fertile top soil 
on which we are dependent for our liv- 
ing to be lost through erosion is to be- 
tray our trust. W. C. Lowdermilk re- 
minds us that “literally billions of 
acres of originally productive lands 
throughout the world bear the curse of 
unfaithful stewards through the cen- 
turies, and their agricultural sins are 
visited upon their descendants not only 
unto the third and fourth generations, 
but unto the tillers of exploited lands, 
1,000 or more years later.” Lands in 
America, he goes on, have become 
“desiccated and unproductive’’ more 
rapidly than any lands have ever be- 
fore in the history of the world.” 
Farmers with government aid and direc- 
tion are now halting this long continued 
waste, and take appropriate means to 
restore fertility to lands worn out by 
poor farming practices. There is no 


real value in praising God for his 
bounty unless we are willing to labor 
intelligently that we may conserve what 
he has given us for those who are to 
follow after us. 

And there is still another conse- 
quence that would seem to follow. God 
sends the sunshine and the rain not 
only that a few may eat, but that all 
may eat. As we think of our own in- 
debtedness to God we must not forget 
our obligation to others. The petition, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
must mean little to God unless it is a 
prayer for others as well as for our- 
selves, and a prayer which we shall seek 
as best we can to fulfill. 

We see God’s wonder in the heavens 
above and in the earth below. Ps. 
104:24 gives us a text which halts us 
in admiration before the totality of 
God’s works: “O Jehovah, how mani- 
fold are thy works! In wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” 

Earl L. Douglass, in the excellent 
Snowden-Douglass Sunday School les- 
sons, writes: 


“There is reason to believe that 
science has but scarcely disturbed the 
surface of a vast domain of knowledge. 
The more the learned penetrate into 
the mysteries of the created universe, 
the more are they amazed by the com- 
plexities of God’s creation and the wide 
variety of his manifest powers. The 
biologist looks through the microscope 
and, as inventions enable him to see 
smaller and smaller units of life, he finds 
everything adapted to a function end by 
the hand of an unseen artist. The 
physicist and the chemist are constantly 
discovering new wonders in the world of 
matter. As larger and larger telescopes 
are made, news of startling discoveries 
in the heavens crowd the headlines of 
our papers. Some distances in the uni- 
verse are so remote that the mathe- 
matician is put to it to find symbols to 
indicate such prodigious magnitudes. 

“Every person differs from every 
other person in feature. Each finger- 
print is different from every other 
fingerprint in the world. Every member 
of every family differs from every other 
member. Every leaf in the forest varies 
in some slight degree in form and 
texture from every other leaf.” 


“O Jehovah, how manifold are thy 
works! 

In wisdom thou hast made them all: 

The earth is full of thy riches.” 


The prayer of Walter Rauschenbusch 
is in order: 


“O God, we thank thee for this uni- 
verse, our great home; for its vastness 
and its riches, and for the manifold- 
ness of the life which teems upon it 
and of which we are a part. We praise 
thee for the arching sky and the blessed 
winds, for the driving clouds and the 
constellations on high. We praise thee 
for the salt sea and the running water, 
for the grass under our feet. We thank 
thee for our senses, by which we can 
see the splendor of the morning, and 
hear the jubilant songs of love and 
smell the breath of springtime. Grant 
us, we pray thee, a heart wide open to 
all this joy and beauty, and save our 
souls from being so steeped in care, or 
so darkened by passion that we pass 
heedless and unseeing when even the 
thorn bush by the wayside is aflame 
with the glory of God.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


EMPEROR FREDRICK, II. By Da- 
vid G. Einstein.. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 427 pp. $4.50. 

This book is more than fascinating 
biography—the biography of one of the 
mightest and one of the most “modern” 
of Medieval Emperors. It is in addition 
an illuminating account of the titanic 
struggle between church and state, be- 
tween Popes who claimed to be the over- 
lords of Europe and an Emperor, each of 
who was equally determined to be the 
ruler of his own domain. The struggle 
continued for thirty years and ended only 
when the eyes of Frederick, who had been 
raised to the imperial throne by Pope 
Innocent III, were closed in death, still 
the ruler of the mightest domain in 
Europe, but broken and embittered by his 
reverses, after he had been excommuni- 
cated from the church, and deposed, along 
with his progeny, from the throne of the 
Empire, of Germany and of Naples, by 
Pope Innocent IV. Within 18 years of 
the death of Frederick, his Empire lay 
in ruins and his line was extinct. 

“Frederick failed in his great struggle 
with the church to wrest the freedom 
of the state from its rule. Yet the 
struggle had far-reaching effects. The 
church was rocked to its foundations, and 
though it continued for centuries after 
his death to maintain its power over the 
state, it never again attained the hold 
on the consciences of men or Kings that 
it had possessed before the days of 
Frederick.” 

As we read this book we do well to 
remember that modern popes have insisted 
that no pope has ever exceeded his right- 
ful claims. 





ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 


SACRED HISTORY. By Daniel-Rops. 
Longmans, New York, 1949. 433 pp. 
$4.50. 

The history of ancient Israel is told 
in constant connection with that of con- 
temporary nations. Israel was set in 
a teeming and warring world. On the 
temporal side disasters were frequent, 
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but discipline was producing a growing 
realization of the eternal nature of god- 
liness. 

We are told that we must bear in mind 
the progressive nature of the divine 
revelation, and that the conception of 
the Almighty and of the moral law de- 
veloped continually. The Bible is the 
record of a revelation, not merely a sort 
of theological legend of Israel. ‘Its 
content lies in history; but it is only 
fully understandable in its supernatural 
perspective, arising out of a mystical 
event, the vocation of Abraham, and 
proceeding towards a complete elucida- 
tion of the human mystery by the Man’’ 
whom Paul declares to be the end of 
the law, Christ. 

We find here the courageous facing 
and solution of problems that often 
puzzle pious souls. The Bible is not 
first a source book for the doctrinal ma- 
terial of the faith. It is rather the 
“sacred history,’’ the record of facts of 
supernatural potency. In these facts we 
see the transcendent action of God in 
preparing a people to receive the final 
disclosure of himself in the Incarnate 
Word. 

The book is written from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, and some al- 
lusions may not be clear to all Prot- 
estant readers. Some proper names of 
persons and places, appearing as they 
are found in the Latin Bible, are a bit 
strange to readers of the English Bible. 
Etymologies of Bible names are some- 
times widely astray; and references to 
Bible texts are not always accurate. 

Notwithstanding some such minor 
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blemishes, the book is interesting and in- 
structive. It will send the reader to the 
Bible with heightened appreciation and 
understanding. 
E. D. KERR. 
Decatur, Ga. 


A HANDBOOK OF EVANGELISM 
FOR LAYMEN. By Dawson C. Bryan. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York and 
Nashville. 96 pages. 50 cents. 

The author, already known for his 
success in visitation evangelism, now 
offers a manual for laymen written in 
simple and direct language, describing 
specific methods which have proved 
effective in churches large and small. 
The book includes detailed instructions 
for procedure and examples which will 
inspire laymen for personal work. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Pat N. Easterling, Warren, Ark., has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Duncan, Okla., church effective Septem- 
. ber 1. 

Allison Williams, Point Lookout, Mo., 
was to enter upon his new pastorate 
at Trinity church, Atlanta, Ga., Au- 
gust 14. 

Milton L. Daugherty, missionary to 
Brazil, and family are in this country 
on furlough, now at Harvard, Mass. 

C. R. Stegall, missionary to Africa, 
is on furlough with his family at 1208 
Rennie Avenue, Richmond 22, Va. 

Hugh C. Hamilton from Gaffney, 
S. C., to 529 Dartmouth, Orlando, Fla., 
effective August 15, to the Grace Cove- 
nant and John Knox churches. 








DEATH 

William S. Smythe, 52, died at 
Orlando, Fla., July 1. Mr. Smythe had 
been pastor of the Calvary church in 
Orlando since last year. A native of 
Ireland, Mr. Smythe received his theo- 
logical education in this country (Louis- 
ville) and had been in the ministry since 
1931. Before going to Florida he had 
been pastor in North Charleston, W. Va., 
and at Milton and Barboursville, W. Va. 


AT PRINCETON INSTITUTE 

The following Presbyterian, US, 
ministers attended the recent Institute 
of Theology at Princeton Seminary: 


J. S. Albertson, Bethesda, Md. 
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W. M. Alston, Decatur, Ga., led the 
Bible hour the second week. 

D. B. Bailey, Decatur, Ga. 

A. L. Bixler, Gastonia, N. C. 

Cc. D. Brearley, Allendale, S. C. 

T. C. Clay, Buchanan, Va. 

H. B. Cox, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

W. R. Dupree, Gallatin, Tenn. 

I. M. Ellis, Gastonia, N. C. 

H. A. Fifield, Lynchburg, Va. 

W. B. Gaston, Johns Island, S. C. 

A. H. Glasure, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

H. K. Holland, Marietta, Ga. 

Cliff R. Johnson, Alexandria, Va. 

Jas. A. Jones, Charlotte, N. C., 
preached one evening sermon. 

FF. A. Mathes, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cc. G. McClure, Charlotte, N. C. 

N. R. McGeachy, Statesville, N. C. 

J. W. McGinnis, Greensboro, N. C. 

H. E. Russell, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. D. Smith, Forest City, N. C. 


(Also 
Brownlee, 
teacher.) 


attending was 
Mitchell 


Miss 
College 


Janet 
Bible 
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